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The Western export control organization COCOM is often viewed as an example of ‘economic sanctions’. 
This is misleading, as the COCOM embargo was never intended to coerce Soviet leaders into changing 
their conduct, but to weaken the Soviet Union’s military capabilities. COCOM is better understood as 
‘economic warfare’. Analysts differ as to whether to base their definition of economic warfare on means 
employed or on ends sought after; the solution preferred here is to view economic warfare as a continuum 
of policies aiming to weaken the economic base of the adversary’s power. ‘Strategic embargo’, defined as 
restrictions on the export of strategic goods, is viewed as a means either to conduct economic warfare or to 
control the export of predominantly military items. Analysts building on the theory of comparative 
advantages and fungibility of resources define strategic goods as items which are relatively inefficient to 
produce domestically and needed for a given strategy. By importing such items, resources can be freed for 
more effective production. Not all inefficiently produced items are strategic: they should also contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the adversary’s military potential. Attempts to control strategic exports through 
the concept of contraband were built on this observation. In the world wars these efforts ended in the 
embargo of almost all goods, however, as very few commodities are irrelevant to war potential. Western 
Cold War perceptions of Soviet intentions have had it that the Kremlin has been bent on aggressive 
expansion. The logical policy to follow such an analysis would be a severance of trade relations with 
Eastern Europe. West European policy-makers refrained from this course, probably out of fear of 
political and economic repercussions. The logical policy to follow the current re-evaluation of Soviet 
intentions after the end of the Cold War would be to embargo only arms and items solely or predominantly 
useful for military purposes, but not to abolish COCOM as long as NATO exists. 


1. Introduction 
The Western allies’ control of exports to the 
Soviet bloc, institutionalized in the Coordi- 


both conceptually and empirically. New 
analyses and archival material have become 
available. Here I shall largely leave the 


nating Committee (COCOM), is a rarely 
analyzed and poorly understood aspect of 
the Cold War. One reason is the secrecy 
which has surrounded the organization ever 
since it was established in 1950. This has 
resulted in it getting little public and scho- 
larly attention, thus making analysis diffi- 
cult. Another factor is probably the auth- 
ority conferred upon the one major 
empirical study of US and COCOM export 
controls, Gunnar Adler-Karlsson’s Western 
Economic Warfare (1968). Today this seems 
somewhat regrettable as that monograph, 
its undeniable value as a pioneer scholarly 
achievement notwithstanding, is out of date 


* The thrust of this article forms the theoretical basis of 
a forthcoming study of the early years of the COCOM 
embargo (F¢rland, 1991b). I thank Nils Petter Gle- 
ditsch, Olav Njglstad, and Helge @. Pharo for their 
comments. Of course, all shortcomings are my own 
responsibility. 


empirical re-evaluation of early COCOM 
history aside: this has been dealt with else- 
where.’ The primary aim of this essay is to 
bring some sobering thoughts to the study of 


‘COCOM by analyzing its relationship to the 


concepts of economic warfare and Strategic 
goods. 


2. Economic Sanctions , 
Before discussing economic warfare we 
should take a short detour to another con- 
cept: most references to and treatments of 
COCOM are found in the literature on 
economic sanctions. There the COCOM 
embargo mingles with unilateral or inter- 
national sanctions such as the Soviet 
embargo of Yugoslavia, the US embargo of 
Cuba, or the UN embargo of Rhodesia: 
cases where a ‘sender’ country (or group of 
countries) conveys a public message of dis- 
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approval of conduct to a ‘target’ country (or 
countries) by punishing — or threatening to 
punish — it economically for misbehaving.’ 

Little is gained, however, by analyzing 
COCOM in this context. No message was 
sent to the Kremlin; Soviet leaders were not 
taken to task for having misbehaved accord- 
ing to international law or morals; the 
embargo was not instituted as any form of 
punishment. Of course the Kremlin became 
aware of COCOM’s existence; it is also true 
that Western perceptions of the Soviet 
Union as a threat were connected to what 
the West saw as Moscow’s disregard of in- 
ternational norms. These were merely in- 
direct causes and side effects, however: they 
were not intrinsic to the COCOM embargo. 

The distinction between economic sanc- 
tions and COCOM is best described in ter- 
minology developed by Knorr (1975). In his 
terms, sanctions represent attempts to 
coerce a country by influencing its policy- 
makers. The COCOM embargo, aimed at 
weakening (or at least not enhancing) Soviet 
military potential, has been an attempt to 
wield power directly through pure (econ- 
omic) force, rather than trying to influence 
the Kremlin actors (Knorr, 1975, pp. 4-5, 
142). The aim has been ‘to alter a state’s 
capability without persuading its decision- 
_makers’ (Ellings, 1985, p. 3).° This, of 
course, has consequences for how the 
embargo is conducted: it may, for example, 
be kept secret, as COCOM was for several 
years. It should also have consequences for 
how the embargo is analyzed. That this criti- 
cal point is overlooked by many who treat 
the COCOM embargo as economic sanc- 
tions is probably explained by their preoccu- 
pation with US policy and their ignorance of 
West European policy. 


3. Economic Warfare 

Rather than viewing COCOM as sanctions, 
we should regard it as peacetime economic 
warfare: the Cold War successor to the 
blockades of the two world wars. In these 
wars (as in earlier conflicts) the enemy was 
fought with economic as well as military 
means: the object of economic warfare was 
to limit the enemy’s war-making capabilities 


by denying him raw materials or starving his 
people and armies. The preferred way of 
conducting economic warfare was through a 
blockade: a siege of the enemy coastline, 
ensuring that no supplies came through. If, 
as in the world wars, a belligerent was 
unable to make his blockade of enemy ports 
effective by sealing it off from neutral ship- 
ping, he could introduce the concept of con- 
traband, whereby certain goods were de- 
clared liable to be seized if destined for 
enemy ports.* During World Wars I and es- 
pecially II, the British and particularly the 
Americans further developed the tech- 
niques of economic warfare, by among 
other things blacklisting firms known or sus- 
pected to be trading with the enemy, by pre- 
emptive buying, and (in World War II) by 
freezing Axis assets in the United States. 
This was done in tandem with more tra- 
ditional methods for restricting contraband 
exports — such as export control and licens- 
ing, import quotas for neutral countries, and 
navicerts and ship warrants issued to ship- 
pers who declared their readiness to comply 
with allied demands (Guichard, 1930; Jack, 
1940; Medlicott, 1952, 1959; Wu, 1952). 

The definition of economic warfare is the 
subject of debate among practitioners and 
analysts alike. The term itself was appar- 
ently introduced in the interwar years, suc- 
ceeding and broadening the concept of 
‘blockade’. Setting up its Ministry of Econ- 
omic Warfare in September 1939, the 
British government defined the aim of econ- 
omic warfare as ‘so to disorganize the 
enemy’s economy as to prevent him from 
carrying on the war’. It was specified that 
the means of economic warfare would be 
military — destroying industry and centers of 
storage, production, and transportation — as 
well as economic (Medlicott, 1952, p. 1). 
This offensive definition implied a broaden- 
ing of operations relative to the blockade 
and contraband controls that had dominated 
in World War I (pp. 16-17). 

The US Board of Economic Warfare 
employed an even wider application of 
economic warfare, taking it to include 
domestic supply and international finance 
while playing down the element of military 
measures. In January 1942 the Roosevelt 
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Administration portrayed economic warfare 
as ‘the battle of economics’: 


It is a war of commerce and shipping, of barter and 
buying, of loans and agreements, of blacklist and 
blockade. It is starvation for our enemies and food 
for our friends. . . . It means fighting the Messer- 
schmitt before it is a Messerschmitt, fighting the 
tank before it is a tank, smashing the submarine 
before it can go to sea. It means preventing the Axis 
from getting raw materials. It means getting raw 
materials for our production (quoted in Medlicott, 
1959, p. 51). 


A more recent definition is that of the US 
Department of Defense, one also used by, 
among others. NATO. In this view, econ- 
omic warfare is ‘[a]ggressive use of econ- 
omic means to achieve national objectives’ 
(US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1974, p. 118). 

Practitioners have thus disagreed as to 
whether economic warfare should include 
any and all kinds of activity directed towards 
the end of hampering the enemy’s economy, 
or only economic means for the furthering 
of a national objective. Analysts disagree in 
much the same way, especially on whether 
to include military action against an enemy’s 
economic structure. Curiously, neither 
Adler-Karlsson (1968, p. 3) nor historians 
Yasuhara (1984, pp. 105, 107), Dobson 
(1988, pp. 127-129), or Sgrensen (1989, pp. 
70, 72, 84) provides a definition when intro- 
ducing their ‘economic warfare’ concepts. 
The conceptual debate has thus by default 
been left to the theorists. 

Scholars basing their definition on ends 
include military action; for example, Knorr 
defines economic warfare by its ‘immediate 
purpose ... to weaken the economic foun- 
dation of the enemy’s power’ (Knorr, 1975, 
pp. 138-139).° Those basing their definition 
on means exclude military action and, like 
economic warfare analyst Wu, refer to 
‘those international economic measures that 
through the play of economic forces could 
directly or indirectly reduce the economic 
strength, hence the war potential, of the 
enemy relative to our own’ (Wu, 1952, pp. 
1-2, 6). 

Baldwin, in a brilliant discussion of the 
concept, argues strongly that the analyst 
should base his definition on means rather 
than ends. He observes that bombing of 
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libraries is not called cultural warfare, nor 
would conventional bombing of nuclear 
reactors be termed nuclear warfare (Bald- 
win, 1985, pp. 36-40). Focusing on means, 
Baldwin distinguishes between four tech- 
niques of statecraft: propaganda, diplo- 
macy, military statecraft, and economic 
Statecraft — the last one referring to 
‘influence attempts relying primarily on 
resources which have a reasonable sem- 


blance of a market price in terms of money’ 


(pp. 13-14, 30-33). Though dismissing the 
concept of economic warfare as including 
only negative aspects, Baldwin would 
clearly include it as a subcategory of econ- 
omic statecraft.° 

Deviating that far from the historical 
connotations of economic warfare, how- 
ever, has certain drawbacks. Blockade of 
enemy ports and seizure of contraband — 
origins of the more refined economic war- 
fare methods of the world wars and central 
parts of the concept as understood at least 
until the 1950s — would be excluded and 
referred to the category of military state- 
craft. Attempts at persuading allied or 
neutral governments to support or at least 
not undermine the economic warfare effort 
would likewise be excluded and referred to 
as diplomacy. It becomes problematic to 
categorize legislative actions such as export 
and import controls, statutory blacklisting 
of firms and persons trading with the enemy, 
and the issuance/withholding of navicerts 
and ship warrants ~ actions which certainly 
manipulate the market but do not rely on 
money. Paradoxically, prohibition of trade 
as well as several means of restricting it 
seem to evade Baldwin’s categories, as a 
result of his definition of ‘economic’. For the 
study of COCOM there would seem to be 
much to lose and little to gain by applying 
the concept of economic warfare as a sub- 
category of Baldwin’s economic statecraft. 
In addition to the analytical problems out- 
lined above, we might add the perils in- 
herent in applying a definition too far 
removed from the usage of the actors them- 
selves. All the more so in the COCOM Cold 
War context, where differing interpretations 
of the concept of economic warfare have 
been critical indeed to the tugs-of-war over 
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the shape and scope of the Western 
embargo. 

ror the study of COCOM it seems wiser 
to base the analysis on a concept of econ- 
omic warfare like that of Knorr: as aiming to 
weaken the economic foundation of the 
enemy’s power by whatever means available 
— whether by economic, propagandistic, 
legislative, diplomatic, or military actions. 
In times of peace, the last group would 
generally be left unused except as covert 
action. 

So would probably some of the more ex- 
treme diplomatic and legislative actions: in 
February 1951, in an assessment of the ‘Vul- 
nerability of the Soviet Bloc to Economic 
Warfare’, the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research in the US Department of State 
chose not to consider ‘effects of blockade 
and the use of the navicert and ship warrant 
systems |. . .] since these measures are 
usually not employed except in a state of 
war’. Means considered available included 
‘export and import licensing, trade manipu- 
lation, preclusive buying, blacklisting, 
foreign fund controls, and the denial to the 
Soviet bloc of access to non-Soviet maritime 
and air facilities’ (US Department of State, 
1979, pp. 1046-1048). It is illustrative that 
when COCOM on US/British prodding 
introduced a kind of warrant system for 
ships carrying goods to China in spring 1953, 
European COCOM countries implemented 
these measures in highly circumspect ways, 
to avoid attracting public interest in activi- 
ties so closely related to the conduct of war 
(Ferland, 1988, pp. 156-159). 

Interestingly, the Bureau, assuming ‘the 
absence of military operations’, defined 
economic warfare as covering ‘the offensive 
use in peacetime of measures to diminish or 
neutralize the war potential of the Soviet 
bloc’. This understanding of economic war- 
fare — with a broad interpretation of ‘war 
potential’ — seems to have remained fairly 
stable throughout the early Cold War years: 
a meeting of US State and Commerce 
Department officials in March 1948, which 
concluded by asking an ad hoc committee to 
study possibie peacetime economic warfare 
against the Soviet Union, agreed that the 
objective of the policy was ‘to inflict the 


greatest economic injury to the USSR and 
its satellites’ while minimizing the damage 
to the West (US Department of State, 1974, 
pp. 524-526). 

Defining economic warfare as outlined 
above leaves us with few problems when the 
subject under study is full-scale economic 
warfare as in the world wars. There remains 
the question, however, whether limitations 
on arms sales (which weaken the economy 
of the would-be importer, as he would have 
to use resources in a less efficient way to 
produce the arms wanted, or buy them from 
others at a higher price) and narrow embar- 
goes restricting the export of goods useful 
solely or predominantly for military 
purposes (including for munitions produc- 
tion) should be termed economic warfare. If 
not: where should the line be drawn? In a 
wider context the answer has not only theor- 
etical interest but also practical import. The 
problem of differentiating between econ- 
omic warfare and strategies aiming more 
narrowly at retarding the adversary’s war 
industries has a parallel in the dilemma vex- 
ing embargo practitioners even long before 
the establishment of COCOM: namely, how 
and where to draw the line between goods 
which should be embargoed and goods 
which might be exported freely. 


4. Typologies of Export Control Strategies 

Publicly, COCOM nations would never 
admit conducting economic warfare. US 
COCOM negotiators, never willing to 
accept West European charges that their list 
expansion proposals amounted to economic 
warfare, claimed the appropriate term to be 
instead ‘economic defense’. (As we have 
seen, the US Administration in its internal 
deliberations had fewer inhibitions against 
the economic warfare concept.) The distinc- 
tion was never elaborated upon and seems 
to have more psychological and political 
than analytical significance, probably akin 
to the renaming of the US Economic 
Defense Board to the Board of Economic 
Warfare ten days after Pearl Harbor (Medli- 
cott, 1959, pp. 40-51; Wu, 1952, p. 261).’ It 
would be diplomatically embarrassing for a 
non-belligerent to admit to conducting 
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economic warfare. The analytical distinction 
existing between economic defense as used 
by the USA in COCOM and economic war- 
fare would seem to be that, being a peace- 
time activity, certain military means (and 
may be diplomatic and propagandistic, too) 
would not be at hand. As this is somewhat 
banal, and as the ends of economic defense 
do not seem to differ from those of econ- 
omic warfare — national security, that is — 
little seems to be gained by applying this 
dichotomy.® 

The same criticism — that little is gained as 
the dichotomy merely substitutes one word 
for another as peace substitutes for war — 
can be raised against Ellings’ typology of 
economic warfare/strategic embargo. The 
latter equals the former, only handicapped 
by a state of peace from undertaking the 
more extreme measures of bombing, block- 
ade and, curiously, preclusive purchasing 
(Ellings, 1985, p. 4, Table I.1). 

Another unsatisfactory attempt to dis- 
_ tinguish ‘strategic embargo’ from ‘economic 
warfare’ is rendered by Philip Hanson. He 
correctly observes that these concepts differ 
from efforts at coercion, called ‘sanctions, 
leverage or linkage’. Hanson’s definitions, 
however, are less convincing. Strategic 
embargo is defined as ‘economic restrictions 
imposed for the sake of national security’ 
where ‘the prime purpose is [not] to weaken 
the target’s economy in a general way’ but 
to ‘avoid transferring know-how or physical 
items that can be used more or less directly 
to increase the target nation’s military capa- 
bilities’. This is distinguished from a long- 
term strategy of economic warfare which ‘as 
part of a grand design’ attempts to ‘make a 
potential adversary economically weaker 
than it would otherwise be, and perhaps 
even to promote economic difficulties large 
enough to create an internal political crisis’ 
(Hanson, 1988, pp. 3-4). This distinction 
has several drawbacks. First, the attempt to 
use length as a dividing criterion falls flat. 
Hanson’s prime example of a strategic 
embargo, COCOM, has lasted for 40 years; 
it was never envisioned to last shorter than, 
say, the economic warfare of the world 
wars. Secondly, the intention criterion fares 
no better: the reason why a country wants 
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to seriously weaken an adversary almost 
always would be concern over national 
security, as indeed in the case of COCOM. 
Thirdly, as will be discussed below, to avoid 
exporting goods and services which ‘more or 
less directly’ can enhance an adversary’s 
military capabilities, one would have to 
close the borders immediately, since almost 
any item which is not produced relatively 
more efficiently in the importing country (in 
which case it would be a miscalculation to 
import it) can contribute to its economic and 
hence to its military capabilities. 

John McIntyre (1986) has offered a typo- 
logy of four models for analyzing East-West 
trade: the comprehensive economic warfare 
advocate; the selective economic warfare 
advocate; the qualified free trader; and the 
pure free trade advocate. The main problem 
with these models is that they mix policies to 
coerce the Soviet Union (sanctions, linkage) 
with policies to weaken it (economic war- 
fare, strategic embargo). McIntyre portrays 
the selective warfare approach as one of 
advocating linkage by demanding a political 
(as opposed to strategic) concession for 
exports of strategic goods. He thus leaves 
only the comprehensive economic warfare 
approach ~— described as advocating ‘no 
economic or commercial dealings of any 
kind with a potential adversary’ — for policy- 
makers interested in weakening Soviet war 
potential but not believing in the possibility 
of coercing the Kremlin into political con- 
cessions. The policy actually pursued by 
COCOM countries — of restricting exports 
of strategic goods while maintaining a 
certain degree of commercial intercourse 
with the Soviet bloc — is left out of the 
picture. Certainly this can hardly serve as a 
useful typology for analyzing Western 
embargo policy. 

So far the only lucid analysis of concepts 
in this field has been provided by Michael 
Mastanduno (1985). Here he describes 
three strategies of export control (alas, 
called ‘sanctions’): ‘economic warfare’, 
‘strategic embargo’, and ‘tactical linkage’. 
We may leave the last aside, as this refers to 
the type of coercive policy that here is called 
economic sanctions.” The first two, how- 
ever, are explicitly intended ‘to weaken the 
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military capabilities of a target state’. Mas- 
tanduno defines them as follows: ‘Economic 
warfare is intended to weaken the overall 
economy of the target. A strategic embargo 
attempts to deny items of direct and specific 
military utility to the target state’ (pp. S0S— 
506, italics in original). 

Mastanduno explains the logic behind 
economic warfare as a strategy to weaken 
the adversary’s military capabilities: imports 
release resources which then can be used to 
enhance the war potential of the importing 
state (p. 507). Economic warfare does not 
need to be practiced full-scale in order to 
have effect, however: since some items con- 
tribute more significantly to the economy 


than others, ‘economic warfare can ration- | 


ally be practiced selectively’ by concentrat- 
ing on ‘bottleneck’ items for which the need 
is great and the costs of alternative imports 
or domestic production are very high (p. 
509). We shall see below that this line of 
argument runs parallel to the economists’ 
analysis of strategic goods. 

Mastanduno’s strategic embargo strategy 
differs from economic warfare in that the 
former restricts only exports that could 
directly augment the adversary’s war 
potential: the resource-freeing argument is 
disregarded. The acid test of the export 
licensing authorities is whether the item 
could make a significant contribution to the 
adversary’s military capabilities — where 
‘significant contribution is defined as one 
that, within a given time, enables the target 
to achieve a military capability that it other- 
wise could not reach’. Whether the item is 
also useful for civilian purposes is irrelevant. 
Military bottlenecks are to be exploited; 
no attempt is made to exploit bottlenecks 
in the general economy if they are not 
simultaneously military bottlenecks (pp. 
512—513)."° | 

The typology advanced by Mastanduno 
appears to be the only one of those exam- 
ined here which is theoretically valid. Its 
strength notwithstanding, closer scrutiny 
reveals that Mastanduno’s wall between 
economic warfare and strategic embargo is 
destined to a fate resembling that of its con- 
crete cousin in Berlin. The seizure of contra- 
band in wartime is mentioned as an archety- 


pical example of strategic embargo. How- 
ever, not classifying seizure of contraband 
as economic warfare seems questionable: 
until the USA developed more sophisticated 
methods of financial pressure on adversar- 
ies, this practice formed a main ingredient in 
that part of the war effort which aimed at 
weakening the enemy’s capacity to make 
war through attacking his economy. Mas- 
tanduno is also forced to admit that the dis- 
tinctions between ‘absolute’ and ‘con- 
ditional’ contraband and ‘free’ goods, while 
plausible at first sight, were quickly aban- 
doned in a context of total war, as almost all 
goods — and probably everything that would 
be imported by a rational belligerent — 
contribute to a country’s war potential 
when that country is geared for war (pp. 
510-511). As the distinction between dif- 
ferent types of contraband evaporates, so 
does the value of Mastanduno’s distinction 
between economic warfare and strategic 
embargo. 

The solution to this typological dilemma 
appears to be to try to avoid the problem, by 
treating different policies as points on a con- 
tinuum of economic warfare rather than as 
di-, tri-, or multichotomies. Economic war- 
fare should be defined as a strategy aimed at 
weakening the economic base of the adver- 
sary’s military power — in the COCOM con- 
text, that of the Soviet bloc. A policy that 
aims at restricting the sale of items (goods, 
technology, and services) applicable solely 
or primarily for enhancing Soviet military 
capabilities and thus not or only insignifi- 
cantly contributing to the Soviet bloc’s civi- 
lian economy, 1s not incorporated in this 
concept. By using the concept in this way we 
achieve both analytical precision and a 
degree of congruence with the actual usage 
of the actors — though they of course usually 
applied the term in an intuitive or political, 
not analytical, way.'’ Economic warfare 
thus understood can be pursued more or less 
comprehensively, of course. Strategic 
embargo (or, synonymously and for vari- 
ation, strategic export controls), defined as 
restrictions on the export of strategic goods 
(defined below), should be regarded as a 
means which can be used either to conduct 
economic warfare or only to restrict the sale 
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of items solely or predominantly useful for 
military purposes. 


5. Strategic Goods 

The above definition of ‘strategic embargo’ 
leads into another key concept in the study 
of COCOM: strategic goods. This has been 
at the center of almost every discussion on 
COCOM., despite the difficulties in compre- 
hending it. Adler-Karlsson, claiming (mis- 
takenly) that a ‘sharp and precise definition 
has never been presented in the embargo 
literature’, does not offer one in Western 
Economic Warfare.'* Most often, ‘strategic 
goods’ is used to describe items of military 
significance, the idea being that the more 
useful an item is for military purposes — 
whether or not it is designed for military use 
— the higher its strategic value (or rating). 
Some goods, such as weapons, are classified 
as intrinsically strategic (Adler—Karlsson, 
1968, p. 1; Knorr, 1975, p. 143). 

Apparently this “common sense’ reason- 
ing has been shared by most policy-makers 
and export control bureaucrats (Baldwin, 
1985, pp. 222—224). One outstanding excep- 
tion was US President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. In July 1953, having argued some 
months before that ‘the distinction between 
strategic and non-strategic materials no 
longer made much sense’, the president 
admonished his national security policy- 
makers that ‘we should concentrate on the 
question of need. If our opponent needs 
something badly, then that something is 
Strategic and that is something we should 
keep him from getting’. Eisenhower’s argu- 
ment, however, was ignored by his advisers, 
who at the very same meeting went on to list 
strategic items in the conventional way (US 
Department of State, 1983, pp. 939-942, 
1004-1009). 

Today, Eisenhower stands vindicated, as 
the ‘common sense’ approach has been con- 
demned by several analysts as representing 
a ‘strategic materials fallacy’. It ignores the 
resource-freeing effects of trade on the basis 
of comparative differences in production- 
cost structures and the fungibility of 
resources. An importing country can, it 1s 
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pointed out, save resources by importing 
items that are relatively costly to produce 
domestically, and then switch resources 
freed by such imports to sectors of the econ- 
omy which produce relatively more effi- 
ciently and where the resources hence can 
better support the military effort.'° As Tho- 
mas Schelling has put it: ‘The most peace- 
like of civilian goods will be “strategic 
imports” to the Russians, if the Russians 
plan to consume some of them and find 
them difficult to produce. For in that case 
any saving that accrues to the Russian econ- 
omy through the gains from trade, is a sav- 
ing in resources that can be applied to mili- 
tary or other use.’ However, the 
fungibility of Soviet resources probably to 
some degree would be valid only in the long 
term: labor released in, say, fishing or agri- 
culture would not immediately and without 
costs make a contribution to other sectors of 
the economy. 

Rejecting the notion that some goods are 
inherently strategic does not imply rejecting 
the concept itself. Taking as our point of 
departure Baldwin’s definition of a strategic 
item in international trade as ‘anything that 
is needed to pursue a given strategy and that 
is relatively inefficient to produce at home’ 
(Baldwin, 1985, p. 215), noting that this will 
change with time and place (Wu, 1952, pp. 
12~13), we could confine strategic items in 
the COCOM context to items that are rela- 
tively inefficient to produce in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, and needed to pur- 
sue what the West has seen as the Kremlin 
strategy of assuming control over Western 
Europe: by outright attack, military intimi- 
dation, or takeovers through indigenous 
communist parties. The more useful in the 
military effort and the more difficult to 
produce domestically (inferring a higher 
theoretical market price), the higher stra- 
tegic value to the Soviet Union of importing 
the items in question. 

Here it must be emphasized that not 
every item is strategic even if it is produced 
inefficiently: it has to be supportive of the 
pursued strategy. In our context, that 
implies that the item should in some way be 
capable of adding to the Soviet war poten- 
tial. Coca Cola was not a strategic item in 
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the 1950s, even though it could not be pro- 
duced in the Soviet bloc: the USSR would 
be wiser to spend its foreign exchange on, 
for example, machine tools. (Assuming that 
the tools would be of greater value to the 
Soviet war potential than the goods 
exported in order to get foreign exchange — 
otherwise, there would be no reason to 
trade at all.) 

Baldwin condemns _ politicians and 
scholars alike for subscribing to the strategic 
materials fallacy (Baldwin, 1985, p. 224). In 
assuming that export control officials have 
made the same mistake, he may be right for 
the 1970s and 1980s. However, he underes- 
timates the cunning of the US embargo 
bureaucracy of the early Cold War years. In 
spring 1948 the Truman Administration pro- 
duced preliminary export control lists, 
dividing goods into four classes according to 
their strategic rating. Military utility was not 
the sole guiding criterion, however. Classes 
1 and 2, while listing goods of direct (1) or 
indirect (2) military significance, also 
included commodities ‘the denial of which 
would affect strategic sectors of the econ- 
omy of the Soviet bloc’ (1) or ‘of consider- 
able importance to the industrial potential 
of Eastern European countries’ (2). Class 3 
included items of no ‘particular military sig- 
nificance in either peace or war’ but ‘of 
some importance in maintaining the basic 
economy of Eastern European countries’. 
Only class 4 items — a residual category of 
‘non-essential items’ — could be exported 
freely; US export of items in other classes 
should be screened against what imports or 
political concessions they might bring in 
return from the Soviet bloc (US Depart- 
ment of State, 1974, pp. 536-542). Addi- 
tional to showing that what mattered to US 
embargo officials was not only the military 
significance of goods but also their value to 
the Soviet bloc economy, these lists and 
other US government documents reveal that 
the USA refrained from including items 
which Eastern Europe was known to be pro- 
ducing in adequate quantities.’ Given the 
imperfection of US intelligence at this stage, 
it would seem rigid to demand a criterion 
more specifically related to East European 
production cost structures. 


While the USA thus seems to have satis- 
fied Baldwin’s (and Wu’s) requirements, 
European COCOM countries would be 
found wanting. Admittedly they were quite 
willing to take into account the production 
situation in Eastern Europe — of which they 
often painted a more positive picture than 
did the USA, leading them to resist 
embargo for items which in their opinion 
were produced in sufficient quantities in the 
East. They protested, however, against the 
embargo of items of no or very limited mili- 
tary utility, regardless of their importance to 
the Soviet bloc economy. Thus the British 
government, when drawing up its own 
embargo list in January 1949, deleted from 
the corresponding US list items like coal- 
cutting equipment.’° The establishment of 
COCOM in January 1950 changed nothing 
in this British attitude. In the fall of 1950 
COCOM had to accept US proposals for a 
substantial broadening of controls, based on 
a definition of Soviet bloc war potential as 
including not only ‘(a) items of direct mili- 
tary application’ and ‘(b) sectors of industry 
in which strategic and industrial interests are 
very closely mingled and where the items 
concerned can easily and quickly be turned 
over from peaceful uses to the manufacture 
of war equipment or other direct military 
application’, but also ‘(c) other industrial 
fields which serve to support the basic econ- 
omy of a country and which therefore sup- 
port either a peacetime or a wartime econ- 
omy (Ferland, 1988, p. 89). Britain, 
however, in the directive to experts who 
were to apply these principles to items pro- 
posed for control, had inserted that (c) 
probably applied only to items which were 
not to be embargoed or controlled quantita- 
tively, but placed on a third list of items for 
which information regarding exports should 
be given ex post facto.'’ In the ensuing nego- 
tiations the British managed to keep coal- 
mining equipment off the lists, and items 
like rail transportation and construction and 
conveying machinery were only agreed for 
quantitative control or, for the most part, 
exchange of information, or withdrawn alto- 
gether.'® Not even when another turn of the 
US negotiation screw in the summer of 1951 
produced an all-time high of the COCOM 
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controls were these items accepted for 
embargo.’” 


6. Contraband 

The logical extreme of the strategic goods 
dilemma is of course to outlaw all exports to 
the adversary — on the assumption that he 
would not import at all unless his war poten- 
tial were better served by the imports than 
by what he would have to export in return. 
Indeed, this is Wu’s view (1952, p. 11). As 
Mastanduno observes, however, one might 
alternatively try to practice strategic export 
controls selectively, embargoing those items 
of most strategic value to the enemy (1985, 
pp. 509, 512—513) and hoping to reap what- 
ever economic and strategic benefits might 
accrue from the trade. Actually this has 
been the basis on which the COCOM 
embargo has functioned. The understanding 
that different goods contribute in different 
degrees to war potential was what in earlier 
wars lay behind the establishment of lists of 
contraband: goods lable to be seized if 
intercepted on their way to enemy territory. 
However, the history of the development of 
contraband gives scant support to advocates 
of selective export controls. 

The 17th-century international law expert 
Hugo Grotius developed a three-fold typo- 
logy of goods, depending on their relevance 
to the war effort: goods useful only for mili- 
tary purposes, such as weapons; goods use- 
ful in both war and peace, such as provisions 
or ships; and goods useful for peacetime use 
only, such as ‘those which minister to plea- 
sure’. The problem was the dual-use items, 
leading Grotius to the somewhat ambiguous 
conclusion that ‘if I am unable to protect 
myself without intercepting the goods which 
are being sent to the enemy, necessity [. . .] 
will give me the right to intercept such 
goods, but with the obligation to make resti- 
tution’ (Grotius, 1925 [1648], pp. 601-602). 

From the time of Grotius to World War I 
the discussion on how to treat contraband 
and which goods to include raged back and 
forth. The main problem was foodstuffs, 
without which no army could fight but the 
declaration of which as contraband would 
be tantamount to a public effort to starve 
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the civilian population of the adversary. A 
solution was sought in treating foodstuffs as 
‘conditional contraband’: liable for seizure if 
intended for the enemy’s armed forces but 
not if intended for non-combatants. In prac- 
tice this produced insuperable problems, 
leading France in its war against China in 
1885 to declare rice as ‘absolute contra- 
band’, liable to be seized if headed for 
enemy territory even if it could not be deter- 
mined whether it was intended for consump- 
tion by the armed forces. This declaration 
met with British protests, as did a Russian 
declaration of rice as absolute contraband in 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904 eek 
1940, pp. 69-74). 

An effort was made to reach agreement 
on an international contraband regime in 
the Declaration of London of 190°. An ela- 
borate agreement was signed, enumerating 
absolute and conditional contraband goods 
~ these lists could be extended in war upon 
notice by belligerents — as well as a list of 
‘free’ goods not liable for seizure or for 
transfer to the contraband lists. The so- 
called doctrine of continuous voyage was 
established, whereby the decisive consider- 
ation for whether to seize absolute contra- 
band was the final destination of the goods, 
regardless of whether they were to be trans- 
shipped via a neutral port or reloaded and 
transported by land. This doctrine, how- 
ever, was not applicable to conditional con- 
traband: such goods could be seized only if 
headed for ports under control of enemy 
forces. As British World War II blockade 
historian W. N. Medlicott remarks, the 
negotiators probably were better jurists 
than economists: while including gold and 
money, boats and railway material, food 
and fodder in the list of conditional contra- 
band, they listed as free goods such ma- 
terials as precious stones, cotton, rubber, 
metallic ores, fertilizers, and agricultural 
machinery (Guichard, 1930, pp. 11-13, 16- 
18; Jack, 1940, pp. 74-76; Medlicott, 1952, 
pp. 6-7; Schindler & Toman, 1981, pp. 
757-763). 

The British House of Lords refused to 
ratify the Declaration of London, claiming 
that British sovereignty had been negotiated 
away. Moreover, the distinctions between 
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absolute and conditional contraband and 
free goods were to be casualties of the world 
war that followed. In the fall of 1914 the 
British and French added items like copper, 
lead, iron ore, and ferrochrome to the lists 
first of conditional and then of absolute con- 
traband (Jack, 1940, p. 85); raw cotton, in 
the face of fierce opposition from the United 
States, followed suit in August 1915, after 
the Allies had been informed that the Ger- 
man government had taken over the control 
of the country’s entire cotton industry and 
after US and British cotton exports to 
neutrals had increased many times over 
(Guichard, 1930, pp. 49-51; Jack, 1940, p. 
85; Medlicott, 1952, pp. 9-10). French and 
German instructions to their navies at the 
outbreak of war had contained the central 
parts of the Declaration of London 
verbatim; also the British had stated that 
they would apply the Declaration, with 
certain reservations. In July 1916, Britain 
and France finally declared formally what 
for long had been a reality: that the Declara- 
tion of London was cancelled (Guichard, 
1930, pp. 15, 69-74). 

~ World War I provides a classic example of 
the insurmountable difficulties in trying to 
differentiate between goods for civilian and 
military use. Cotton, for example, was of 
course of paramount peacetime use: how- 
ever, it was also essential for the manufac- 
ture of explosives (Guichard, 1930, p. 50; 
Medlicott, 1952, p. 10). With the entire 
German economy geared to assisting the 
war effort, who could say that to export 
cotton was not to undermine the allied 
cause? The same was the case with rubber 
and several other commodities originally de- 
clared as ‘free goods’. 

As Wu notes, the experience of World 
War I ‘was fully appreciated in World War 
IV? (Wu, 1952, p. 12). No list of free goods 
was issued. Admittedly, the appearance of a 
distinction between absolute and_ con- 
ditional contraband was retained. But in the 
first place, the September 1939 British list of 
absolute contraband included not only ‘all 
kinds of’ arms and ammunition, machines 
and component parts for their manufacture 
or use, and ‘articles necessary or convenient 
for the production or use of such materials 


or ingredients’: it also listed all fuels and 
transportation items and goods relevant for 
their manufacture or ‘for the production or 
use of such materials or ingredients’; all 
means of communication and ‘other articles 
necessary or convenient for carrying on hos- 
tile operations, articles necessary or con- 
venient for their manufacture or use’; and 
coin, money, and evidence of debt plus ma- 
terials for making such. Furthermore, all 
kinds of ‘food, foodstuffs, feed, forage, and 
clothing, and articles and materials used in 
their production’ were listed as conditional 
contraband: a confidential supplement gave 
a detailed catalog of articles that according 
to Medlicott ‘was so all-embracing as to 
omit only a few types of goods, such as 
medical supplies, tobacco, certain fancy 
goods, and articles intended for the use of 
the ship in which they were found’ (Jack, 
1940, pp. 148-149; Medlicott, 1952, pp. 
70-71). 

In practice, the British list of September 
1939 killed the concept of contraband. The 
problems of contraband control re-emerged 
after the war, however, disguised as the 
COCOM embargo of strategic goods. In 
July 1948 even the concept resurfaced, when 
US Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul Hoffman at a press conference de- 
clared that ‘[wle believe that trade between 
East and West should be encouraged and 
that all items that aren’t, for want of a better 
word, contraband, should be considered. 
[...] As far as we are concerned outside of 
these particular items the greater the 
volume of trade between the East and the 
West the better we like it’.°? Either Hoff- 
man must have been unaware of the fate of 
earlier contraband controls, or else he must 
have hoped that his journalist audience 
would be. 


7. Conclusion 

Experience from the world wars has shown 
that in the age of total wars, economic war- 
fare should also be total. A rational belliger- 
ent will not import goods unsupportive of 
his war effort; it 1s wishful thinking to 
believe that, situated in another country, 
one can be a better judge of which items are 
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strategic than the enemy himself. This was 
the Allies’ perception of the situation in 
World War II. Western Cold War percep- 
tions have been remarkably parallel: the 
West saw itself confronted with an aggress- 
ive and expansionist totalitarian enemy. The 
logical assumption would be for the Western 
allies to restrict all exports, the more so 
since Western exports were less centrally 
controlled than Eastern and the terms of 
trade, strategically speaking, would thus 
probably be negative to the West. 

Two questions emerge. First, why has 
COCOM never instituted a total embargo 
on exports to the Soviet bloc? Secondly, 
what should be the fate of COCOM controls 
now that the Cold War has been officially 
declared as over? 

This theoretical inquiry offers no definite 
explanation of COCOM’s failure to learn 
from the contraband control efforts and 
institute a complete embargo of Eastern 
Europe. One factor has probably been West 
European reluctance to incur the economic 
losses from following through on their inter- 
pretation — or at least their portraval — of the 
Soviet military threat. This might indicate 
that European perceptions of the aggressive 
objectives of the Kremlin leadership have 
been less clear-cut than comparable US 
analyses. Here it should be noted that the 
political ramifications of declaring peace- 
time economic warfare on the Soviet bloc 
would have been serious: such an action 
could by itself lead to a further deterioration 
of East-West relations. In theory, one 
might agree with Anthony Sutton, who after 
finding that Western technology transfers 
have been the main factor behind Soviet 
economic development, concludes that 
either ‘the West should abandon massive 
armaments expenditures because the Soviet 
Union is not an enemy of the West, or it 
should abandon the technical transfers that 
make it possible for the Soviet Union to 
pose the threat to the Free World which is 
the raison d’étre for such a large share of 
Western expenditures’ (Sutton, 1973, p. 
381). In practice, it seems that West Euro- 
pean policy-makers, for fear of the econ- 
omic and political repercussions that could 
follow from a severance of trade relations 
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with the Soviet bloc, have been unwilling to 
pursue the strategically logical policy. 

Today, confusion regarding Soviet objec- 
tives seems to be the main characteristic of 
Western attitudes towards the Kremlin. 
With the Cold War over, the Soviet Union 
does not as obviously as in the 1950s fill the 
role of enemy: armed conflict between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries appears 
unlikely. The rationale for cold economic 
warfare would thus seem to have vanished 
with the Cold War itself. The rationale for 
export controls on arms and items solely or 
predominantly useful for military purposes, 
however, still appears valid: such goods 
would hardly be of much use for the Soviet 
perestroika, and demand for them could 
indicate aggressive intentions on the part of 
the Kremlin. This indeed is the way 
COCOM seems to be heading, despite 
pressure from Moscow to have the controls 
abolished altogether. For the West to go 
further and concede to such demands 
would, as Sutton has pointed out, really be 
self-contradictory, unless NATO were to be 
abolished simultaneously. | 


NOTES 


1. Studies of COCOM based on recently declassified 
records in the United States, Britain, Denmark, 
and Norway, include Yasuhara, 1984, 1986; Sg¢ren- 
sen, 1987, 1989; Funigiello, 1988, and Fgrland, 
1988. Cf. also Fgrland, 1991la, 1991b. 

2. Stent, for example, treats the COCOM embargo as 
an element of linkage policy, which ‘arise when 
states decide that they can utilize levers and make 
an economic concession dependent on another 
state’s granting a political quid pro quo, or vice 
versa’ (Stent, 1981, p. 7); she claims that the 
‘theory behind the strategic embargo represented 
the quintessence of negative economic leverage’ 
(p. 32). A more prudent mixing of sanctions and 
the COCOM embargo is found in the comprehen- 
sive study by Hufbauer & Scott (1985), where they 
(p. 3) ‘define economic sanctions to mean the deli- 

berate government-inspired withdrawal, or threat 
of withdrawal, of ‘‘customary” trade or financial 
relations’, with the goal of inducing ‘changes 
actually and purportedly sought by the sender state 
. in the political behavior of the target state’. 
While leaving out ‘narrowly defined national secur- 
ity issues that arise in cases where sanctions are 
deployed to deprive the USSR and other countries 
of access to goods and technologies with direct 
military applications’, they include COCOM 
because the ‘sender’ countries in this instance 
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sought ‘to limit the foreign policy options of the 
target’ by ‘limiting the national capability to sup- 
port a military machine’ (pp. 6-7). Likewise, 
Doxey is aware of the analytical difference between 
‘sanctions’, whose ‘object is to deter or dissuade 
states from pursuing policies which do not conform 
to accepted norms of international conduct’, and 
‘economic measures used as economic warfare’, 
where ‘the objective is to hasten the enemy’s 
defeat’ by reducing his capability to wage war. 
Nevertheless, her book is entitled Economic Sanc- 
tions and International Enforcement (Doxey, 1980, 
p. 9). 

. Knorr’s exclusion from his concept of ‘coercion’ of 
attempts to weaken an opponent has been chal- 
lenged by Baldwin (1985, pp. 38-39). Ellings, 
while in basic agreement with Knorr, argues that 
the ‘two basic policy methods, force and coercion, 
should be viewed as opposite ends of a continuum’: 
changes in strategic embargoes are used as bargain- 
ing instruments and sanctions cripple the target’s 
capabilities (Ellings, 1985, p. 3). US attempts — 
generally less than successful — to introduce sanc- 
tions in the COCOM machinery as reprisals against 
Soviet moves in Afghanistan and Poland in 1980 
and 1981 testify to the problems of keeping 
COCOM free from any taint of sanctions. As Han- 
son observes, ‘CoCom provides the only available 
machinery for the immediate multilateral impo- 
sition of sanctions of any sort by the Western 
alliance, and the choice of policy instruments has 
never yet been determined by considerations of 
conceptual tidiness’ (Hanson, 1988, p. 29). In 
Bertsch’s edited volume (1988) it is argued that the 
United States should make COCOM run more 
smoothly by abandoning its effort to introduce 
what is termed ‘foreign policy control’ into the 
‘national security control’ framework of COCOM 
(Bertsch, 1988, pp. 49, 174-175, 188-189, 213, 
360-361). Unlike Ellings I would maintain that 
these are conceptually separate categories rather 
than extremes of a continuum, but that they tend to 
mingle in practice. 

. On the distinction between formal blockades and 
contraband control, see Medlicott, 1952, pp. 4—S. 

. Ellings, building on Knorr, likewise includes 
among other things bombing (1985, p. 4, Table 
I.1). So does Doxey by referring to British bomb- 
ing of Germany in World War II. This, however, 
seems to be a slip, as a few pages earlier she defines 
her subject of study as economic measures, and 
justifies analyzing economic warfare as well as 
economic sanctions by the fact that ‘the weapons 
are drawn from the same armoury’ (Doxey, 1980, 
pp. 9, 13). 

. This is also the interpretation of Hanson (1988, p. 
8), who reads Baldwin as distinguishing three 
forms of economic statecraft: economic sanctions, 
economic warfare, and foreign aid. 

. Medlicott (1959, p. 42) quotes the definition of 
‘economic defense’ as given in the Presidential 
Order establishing the Economic Defense Board 
30 July 1941: 


. the conduct, in the interest of national 
defense, of international economic activities 
including those relating to exports, imports, the 
acquisition and disposition of materials and com- 
modities from foreign countries including preclu- 
sive buying, transactions in foreign exchange and 
foreign-owned or foreign-controlled property, 
international investments and extensions of cre- 
dit, shipping and transportation of goods among 
countries, the international aspects of patents, 
international communications pertaining to 
commerce, and other foreign economic matters. 


That diplomatic and military activities were 
excluded should probably be explained by the fact 
that responsibility for such activities was vested in 
the War, Navy, and State Departments: the defini- 
tion was meant for operational, not analytical, 
purposes. It also testifies, however, to the added 
weight given by the USA to financial means of 
economic warfare as opposed to the traditional 
(British) blockade and contraband control. The 
transformation of the Economic Defense Board 
into the Board of Economic Warfare apparently 
was not accompanied by any change in the defini- 
tion of the agency’s activities. 


. Something can be said, however, for employing the 


concept of economic defense as opposed to econ- 
omic warfare in a different way, to refer to activi- 
ties — economic, diplomatic, military, etc. — aimed 
at protecting or building up one’s own economic 
power and hence war potential, with no concomi- 
tant desire to weaken the adversary. Economic 
defense in this sense was not included in COCOM’s 
terms of reference, which were limited to diminish- 
ing or preventing Western help in building up 
Soviet war potential. The impracticability — indeed 
inadvisability ~ of keeping these two categories 
strictly separate was recognized in COCOM’s pro- 
cedure for exceptions, adopted in August 1951. It 
prescribed that embargoed items could be shipped 
to Eastern Europe only if a COCOM country 
would otherwise face loss of supplies from the 
Soviet bloc which were essential to support its basic 
economy and thereby sustain its defense effort 
(F¢rland, 1988, pp. 84-85). The task of satisfying 
Western defense needs for strategic goods was in 
1951 allotted to NATO. In the NATO Council of 
Deputies that summer, US proposals for prevent- 
ing the export to the Soviet bloc of items ‘in short 
supply and urgently needed for defense purposes’ 
led to a sharp clash with the Danes, who claimed 
that by singling out the Soviet bloc as an area to 
which exports should be prevented, NATO would 
be conducting economic warfare (F¢rland, 1990). 


. One caveat: the ‘second version’ of Mastanduno’s 


tactical linkage aims at weakening the adversary’s 
capabilities by, surprisingly, expanding trade to 
influence the target’s resource allocation: ‘the sanc- 
tioning state, by promoting trade in those civilian 
items that are “‘resource-absorbing”’ rather than 
‘‘resource-releasing,”’ attempts to induce the target 
to devote more resources to the civilian and fewer 
to the military sector’ (p. 515). That a hostile 
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adversary would swallow this bait sounds doubtful 
to me; however, this need not worry us here as such 
‘tactical linkage’ has apparently never been con- 
templated by COCOM. 

McIntyre too, in his distinction between compre- 
hensive and selective economic warfare, makes the 
former category’s subscription to the importance of 
resource-freeing a major distinguishing criterion 
(McIntyre, 1986, pp. 26-27). However, his typo- 
logy is confused by the infusion of linkage. 

It also seems to correspond with what Adler-Karls- 
son (1968, pp. 2-3) understands by economic war- 
fare: ‘Some, especially in the United States, have 
wanted to conduct an outright economic warfare 
against the Soviet Union. Others, especially in 
Western Europe, have only wanted to weaken the 
military sector, as conventionally understood, of 
the Soviet economy’. 

Adler-Karlsson employs the concept, however, to 
justify his labeling of the COCOM embargo as 
economic warfare — which is also left undefined 
(pp. 1-3). For a penetrating criticism of Adler- 
Karlsson’s (mis)understanding of the strategic 
goods concept, see Baldwin, 1985, pp. 219-221. 
Wu (1952, pp. 10—11) designated the ‘strategic ma- 
terials fallacy’. For an illuminating discussion of the 
strategic goods concept and the debate ‘between 
those who understand the concept of strategic 
goods and those holding a fallacious view’ of it, see 
Baldwin, 1985, pp. 214-224; also Knorr, 1975, pp. 
143-144 (who, despite the ‘slip of the pen’ referred 
to above, is included in Baldwin’s former cate- 
gory), and Schelling, 1958, pp. 498-504. 

Schelling, 1958, p. 500. Cf. Wiles, 1976, quoted in 
Hanson, 1988, p. 9: ‘All goods are strategic, since 
in the long run all are substitutes.’ 

Attachment to Ad Hoc/Doc. 31 (Final), 4 May 
1948, 660.119/5—648, Decimal File, Record Group 
59: General Records of the Department of State, 
National Archives, Washington, DC; Letter from 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer to Econ- 
omic Cooperation Administrator Paul Hoffman, 12 
July 1948, box 109, folder ‘Trade Exports (April- 
July 1948)’, Subject Files (Central Files) 1948-53, 
Communications and Records Unit, Administra- 
tive Services Division, Director of Administration, 
Record Group 469: Records of the US Foreign 
Assistance Agencies 1948-61, Washington National 
Records Center, Suitland, Maryland. 

Note from the United Kingdom to the ECA Mis- 
sion in London, 14 Jan. 1949, FO 371/77789/UR 
411, Public Record Office (PRO), Kew, Surrey. 
Coal-cutting equipment figured significantly in UK 
trade with Poland. 

‘TRI/S: London Tripartite Talks: Agreed Directive 
to Experts’, Oct. 1950, FO 371/87201/UR 3426/ 
142, PRO. 

JWPS(WP)/P(50)127: ‘London Tripartite Talks, 
Note by the Chairman’, 22 Nov. 1950, FO 371/ 
87204/UR 3426/222, PRO. 

Brief for Berthoud for Meeting of the Consultative 
Group 1 Aug. 1951, undated, FO 371/94299/M 
3415/169, PRO. 
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20. Telegram 322 State Department to Oslo Embassy, 
2 July 1948, 840.50 Recovery/7—248, Decimal File, 
Record Group 59. 
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